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IN DARKEST TOKIO. 


S\HOSE who have gathered their im- 
pressions of Japan from writers of 
the Sir Edwin Arnold type would 
imagine the country to be a land of 
eternal sunshine, where want and 
care were unknown, and where the 
people led simple lives, free from the evils of both 
luxury and want. Even among many who have 
lived for years in Japan, it has been the conven- 
tional view that, if wages are low, living and shelter 
are so cheap that there is nowhere to be seen 
such terrible destitution as is visible in Western 
cities, The truth is that foreigners seldom take 
the trouble to investigate the conditions under 
which the lowest class exists—it can hardly be 
described as living—in the larger Japanese cities. 
They do not know the shifts and struggles in 
which thousands are engaged in such towns as 
Tokio and Osaka in order to keep body and con- 
sciousness together. Industrialism, we have been 
told, is responsible for much of the destitution 
in the great towns of the West, as it produces a 
condition of things under which the poor grow 
poorer and the rich richer. But in Japan in- 
dustrialism, with its tendency to aggregate the 
workers in factories, in which capital can more 
easily exploit labour, is comparatively a new thing, 
In some respects and in certain localities it may 
have intensified the struggle for existence, but 
it certainly did not create the state of destitution 
under which large masses of the town populations 
live. 

The problem of poverty has not hitherto attracted 
much attention in Japan, where, as in other 
Oriental countries, it has been looked upon as a 
necessary evil. As in Palestine, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you’ summed up the situation to-day 
and for all time ; and no Japanese philosopher has 
even suggested that it would be a solution if the 
rich sold all that they had and gave the proceeds 
to the poor, Again, the fact that there has been 
no system of national relief to the destitute, no 
poor-rate, no institutions similar to our Wworkhouses, 
and few, if any, charity organisations, has doubtless 
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also had its effect in preventing any discussion of 
the problem. But the introduction of Western 
literature and Western ideas into the country is 
beginning to attract attention to the subject ; and 
within the last few months a remarkable series 
of articles has been contributed to the Kokumin 
Shimbun, a vernacular journal of considerable in- 
fluence, dealing with the conditions under which 
so many thousands live and die in such a city as 
Tokio. The chapters have recently been collected 
and published by The Eastern World, an English 
weekly published in Yokohama, and they form 
remarkable reading. 

Emulating the methods of some English jour- 
nalists, Mr Matsubara Iwagoro, the author, clothed. 
himself in the most ragged and shabby of garments, 
and went down into the poorest districts of Tokio, 
working, eating, and sleeping as those about him 
did, in order to thoroughly realise the conditions 
under which their existence was passed. Life in 
the capital of the empire he found to be supported 
by tens of thousands simply on the leavings of 
their more fortunate brethren, while shelter from 
the elements was obtained in erections that were 
little more than kennels. In many parts of Tokio 
a few thin boards, having a frontage of about nine 
feet, and roofed with some cracked tiles, constitute 
the houses of the poor, The timber is old and 
broken, the floors scarcely raised above the ground, 
and the posts barely substantial enough to keep 
the houses upright. In a place called Samegahashi 
these low one-story houses adjoin each other like 
the compartments of a railway train. In another 
district, known as Mannen-cho, matters are still 
worse; while a collection of several hundred 
houses in a third district, known as Shin-ami-cho, 
show a degree of dirt and squalor that defies 
description. The alleys are a swamp of foul water ; 
dead rats lie festering in the sun; the public 
latrines—to give them a more decent name than 
they deserve—are left to take care of themselves ; 
heaps of old clogs, spoiled rice, and decaying fish 
make the air pestiferous ; the houses are ruinous 
hovels, with tattered straw-mats supplying the 
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place of broken tiles; and, to sum up, says the 
investigator, ‘the place looks like a fort in the 
wilderness that has been riddled by shot and 
shell.’ 

Such houses have landlords, and those who 
live, sleep, eat, work, and bring up families in 
them have to pay rent like other people. Rents 
are collected daily and in advance, for otherwise 
the landlord would never get his due, as of course 
those who inhabit such hovels simply live from 
hand to mouth. There are degrees of ‘ desirableness’ 
even in these lower deeps. For houses of the ‘ best’ 
class, having one room of four and a half mats 
(a mat is six feet by three, the dimensions of 
Japanese rooms being always thus calculated), the 
rent is four sen a day—that is, one penny in English 
values ; but these are comparatively of a superior 
class. In the nagaya (long houses under one roof, 
divided into compartments) a dwelling occupies 
only three mats, placed side by side, so that with 
such a restricted space all household work is per- 
force done outside. For such a room the rent 
charged is two or three farthings per day. But 
there are still lower depths to which unfortunate 
wretches ifiay sink, and these have to be content 
with houses whose accommodation may be gauged 
from the fact that the rent exacted is from one 
and a half to one and three-quarter farthing per 
day. These places are ruinous hovels which are 
never repaired, and ‘resemble the caves or hiding- 
places of wild beasts ;’ nevertheless, horrible and 
wretched as is the accommodation, one hoyel will 
sometimes shelter two or more families. 

What occupation, it will be asked, do the 
people follow who are driven to such extremities 
as this? Mr Matsubara says that the inhabitants 
of these places are small hawkers, rag-men, second- 
hand clothes dealers, decayed jinrikisha-men, coolies 
who drag heavy loads from distant villages for 
eight farthings a journey, shampooers (many of 
whom are blind), charm-doctors, perambulating 
story-tellers, and cross-road lecturers (or ‘ reciters; 
as they would be called im England), together 
with men and women belonging to what may be 
called the lowest grade of the criminal classes ; 
though these are few in number compared to 
those whose only crime is poverty. The furniture 
of the houses is of a character with the rickety 
buildings’ The thick straw-mats, laid on the 
rough boards of Japanese floors, are broken and 
torn, and the straw protrudes in frayed tufts; but 
on them a family of four or five persons will sit, 
sleep, eat and drink, and work. Yet there is 
always room for the little Butsudan, or Buddhist 
shrine, at which the family pray. ‘The gods,’ 
says the Japanese writer, ‘have forsaken the poor ; 
but the poor—one scarcely understands why—still 
cling to the gods.’ The bedding is simply a heap 
of rags; and when times are particularly hard 
even this becomes a luxury. The hibachi over 


which food is cooked—when it can be procured 
—is battered and broken, and the family kettle is 


in a similar plight. Such, together with a paper 
umbrella and a few much-worn clogs, comprise 
what may be dignified by the name of furniture 
in these hovels; and it is under such conditions 
that tens of thousands live in Tokio, 

It is impossible for such people to buy clean 
rice in quantity sufficient to satisfy hunger, and 
so remnants of food thrown away by houses of 
the better class are systematically collected from 
door to door by men who scrape a subsistence out 
of the business, and the damaged or soiled rice 
is dried and sold at very low prices under the 
name of hoshii. Thus the leavings of rice at 
the Military College are collected and sold to the 
poor at six or seven rin a pound (ten rin equal 
one farthing). In the same way remnants of fish 
and pickled or boiled vegetables are collected and 
sold by measure. The entrails of large fish can 
be purchased cheap, and there are shops where 
small portions of shark and tunny-fish can be 
procured at prices that will suit the means of the 
poor wretches who live each day from hand to 
mouth. Those who earn as much as ten yen 
(twenty shillings) a month spend about one-half 
in food, whilst the other half goes for house- 
rent, clothing, bedding, household utensils, and 
the various daily necessities. But there are few 
of the class here particularly dealt with whose 
earnings reach ten yen a month, 

However destitute their condition, the poor have 
harpies that batten on their misfortunes. There 
are many small money-lenders in the poor quarters 
of Tokio, and lenders of articles that the poor 
need but cannot afford to buy, whose business is 
a very profitable one. The pawnbroker, says the 
author, does not refuse anything that has cost 
above ten sen, and lends money on it. He will 
make advances on bedding, mosquito-nets, rice- 
tubs, iron kettles, paper umbrellas, brasiers, pails, 
clogs, sandals, plants in flower-pots—even cats and 
canaries have been known to be pawned, as well as 
thai, the’ wooden tablets on which the posthumous 
name of a dead person is written or carved. As, 
however, bedding, umbrellas, old kettles, &c., 
are not first-class security, pawnbrokers charge 
double and treble the usual interest on goods of 
that character. The Japanese government regu- 
lations recognise an interest of two and a half sen 
per yen a month (or two and a half farthings 
per two shillings); but there are few whose 
pledges reach the value of a yen, the customary 
values ranging from ten to fifty sen; and the rate 
of interest on these small loans often reaches eight 
per cent. a month—that is, within a fraction of 
cent. per cent. per annum. 

The busiest financiers in the poor quarters of 
Tokio, next to the pawnbrokers, are the hinashi— 
lenders of money to be paid back in daily instal- 
ments. One can borrow one yen and repay three 
sen per day for forty days, or borrow eighty sen 
and repay two sen per day for fifty days. The 
rate of interest is, however, the same—that is, at 
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the rate of a hundred and eighty-two per cent. 
per annum. In addition to: this, the borrower 
must pay the lender five sen for his trouble, and 
one sen for the stamp on the promissory note ; so 
that, as in other countries and with larger amounts, 
the borrower never receives the full amount of 
his loan. 

Such is a glimpse into the conditions of exist- 
ence under which some tens of thousands pass 
their lives in Tokio. Nor is this destitution 
confined to the capital; for every large town in 
the kingdom, the open ports not excepted, can 
supply parallels closely approximating to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the principal city of the 
empire. At present the forces which, out of sheer 
desperation, make for disorder are comparatively 
quiescent in Japan, the strength to be found in 
combination not being realised. Mr Matsubara, 
however, looks forward to a time when the ‘ great 
hungry beast’ that lurks in the secluded places 
of Tokio will learn its strength, and realise that 
‘it need no longer hunger and suffer to provide 
luxury and ease for its keepers. . . . Then,’ he 
declares in a burst of passionate rhetoric, ‘the 
unseen coils will begin to tighten, and the beast 
will find that it can crush, that the bars of the 
cage that confine it are mere stage property, 
painted paper to which it has given its face- 
value. Then a soul will be born unto the beast, 
a soul of passion whose fire will devour its rags 
and its filth, its very self, and the glorious, 
immortal soul that rises from the ashes will 
clothe itself with a new body of light that will 
give food and warmth to all alike; and the roar 
of the beast will become a song of thanksgiving 
and praise that will find a joyful echo in the 


far corners of the land. As yet, however, the 
beast is blind—as blind as its keepers,’ 

This passage is characteristically Japanese— 
vague denunciation and spirited declamation, with- 
out a single practical suggestion. But the problem 
which these glimpses of life in Tokio disclose 
is one which the Japanese government will be 
compelled to face sooner or later. Already 
there are signs that the coolie class is beginning 
to understand its strength. For example, attacks 
are frequently made on rice-dealers who are 


believed to be keeping up the price of rice for 


speculative purposes ; and the police, a handful of 
whom could a few years ago overawe a mob of a 
thousand, now find it increasingly difficult to 
preserve order or subdue a riot. A few weeks 
ago a mob completely wrecked the premises of a 
tobacconist in Tokio because some prizes he pro- 
mised to those who purchased his cigarettes were 
not forthcoming ; and the police were completely 
powerless, the riot lasting, for several hours before 
it was quelled, and not a single man being arrested. 
It is estimated that there are at least sixty thousand 
powerful coolies in the capital of Japan who would 
at any time be ready to follow a leader who 
promised them an improvement of their condition, 
and to this number there must be added at least 
as many more of inferior physique who would be 
ready “to assist. The Japanese government is at 
present oceupied with problems of military ex- 
pansion to the exclusion of almost everything else ; 
but it is very certain that, unless some effort is 
made to grapple with the problem of poverty, 
Japan, in face of the new ideas and new aspirations 
which are being voiced in its press, has serious 
troubles looming ahead, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—OF THE FIGHT IN THE MOSS OF BIGGAR. 


HEN we came to the camping-place 
it was almost deserted. The people 
had all gone to the fair, and 
nothing was to be seen save the 
baggage and the children. The 
morning had grown wilder, and a 

thin snow was falling—the earnest of a storm. 

The mist was drawing closer and creeping over 

the boglands. I minded an old saying of Tam 

Todd’s, ‘Rouk’s snaw’s wraith,’ and I looked for 

a wild storm with gladness, for it would keep 

the dragoon gentry at home and prohibit their 

ill-doing. 

But just in front, at the border of the fog and 
at the extremity of the dry land, the captain 
saw something which made him draw up his 
horse sharply and stare. Then he turned to 


Matthew, and I saw that his face was finshed. 
‘Ride a’ your pith, man, he said, ‘ride like the 


wind to the toun, and bid our folk hurry back. 
Nae words, and be off. And the obedient son 
galloped away to do his bidding. 

He gripped me by the arm and pulled me to 
his side. ‘Ye’ve guid een,’ he says. ‘D’ye see 
that ower by the laigh trees?’ 

I looked, and looked again, and saw nothing. 

‘Maybe no’) he said ; ‘ye ha’ena gipsy een; but 
in half-an-’oor we’ll a’ ken what it means, It’s 
the Ruthvens wi’ the Yerl o’ Hell. I ken by 
their red-strippit breeks and their lang scythe- 
sticks. Ye maun ken that for lang we’ve had a 
bluid-feud wi? that clan, for the Baillies are aye 
gentrice, and ha’e nae trokins wi’ sic blaggard 
tinklers, We’ve focht them yince and twice and 
aye gotten the better, and noo I hear that little 
Will Ruthven—that’s him that they ca’ the Yerl 
o’ Hell for his deevilry—has sworn to fecht us 
till there’s no’ a Baillie left to keep up the 
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name. And noo they’ve come. Faith, there'll 
be guid bluid spilt afore they wratches learn 
their lesson.’ 

The news struck me with vast astonishment 
and a little dismay. I had often longed to see 
a battle, and now I was to be gratified. But 
what a battle !—a fight between two bloodthirsty 
gipsy clans, both as wild as peat-reek, and armed 
with no more becoming weapons than bludgeons, 
cutlasses, and scythe-blades. More, the event 
would place me in a hard position. I could not 
fight. It would be too absurd for words that I 
should be mixed up in their mélé. But the 
man at my side expected me to aid him. I 
owed my life to him, and with these folk grati- 
tude is reckoned one of the first of the virtues. 
To refuse William Baillie my help would be to 
offer him the deepest unkindness. Yet I dis- 
missed the thonglit at once as preposterous, I 
could no more join in the fight than I could en- 
gage in a pothouse or stable brawl. There was 
nothing for it but to keep back and watch the 
thing as a silent spectator. 

In a little I began to see the band. It would 
number, as I guessed, some hundred and ten, 
with women and children. The captain, as he 
looked, grew fierce with excitement. His dark 
eyes blazed, and his brow and cheeks were crim- 
son. Ever and anon he looked anxiously in the 
direction of the town, waiting for the help which 
was to come. As the foe came nearer he began 
to point me out the leaders. ‘There’s Muckle 
Will, he cried—‘him wi’ the lang bare shanks, 
like the trams o’ a cairt. He’s the strongest 
and langest man frae the Forth to Berwick. 
And there’s Kennedy himsel’—that sonsy licht- 
coloured man. They say he’s the best wi’ the 
sma’-sword in a’ Nithsdale; but, faith, he has me 
to reckon wi’ the day. And there’s that bluidy 
de’il, Jean Ruthven, whae wad fecht ony man 
in braid Scotland for a pund o’ ’oo, She’s 
as guid as a man, and, they say, has been the 
death o’ mair folk than the Yerl himsel’, But 
here come our ain men. Come on, Rob and Wat; 
and you, Mathy, gang wide to the richt wi’ 
some. It’s a great day this, Nae wee cock-fecht, 
but a muckle, lang, deidly battle.” And the man’s 
face was filled with fierce joy. 

Meanwhile both the forces had taken up their 
position opposing one another, and such a babel 
of tinker yells arose that I was deafened. Each 
side had their war-cry, and in addition the women 
and children screamed the most horrible curses 
and insults against the enemy. Yet the battle 
was not arrayed in haphazard fashion, but rather 
with some show of military skill. The stronger 
and bigger men of the clan, with the captain 
himself, were in the middle. On the right and 
left were their sons, with a more mixed force ; 
and below all, the women were drawn up like 
harpies, looking well-nigh as fierce and formid- 
able as the men, 


‘You'll come to the front wi’ me, Maister 
Burnet,’ said the captain. ‘Ye’re a guid man 
o your hands, and we'll need a’ we ‘can get 
i’ the middle.’ 

‘No, said I. ‘I cannot.’ 

‘Why?’ he asked, looking at me darkly. 

‘Tut! this is mere foolery. You would not 
have me meddling in such a fray ?’ 

‘You think we’re no’ worthy for you to feclit 
wi’, he said quietly—‘we, that are as guid as 
the best gentlemen i’ the land, and have saved 
your life for ye, Master John Burnet? Weel, let 
it be. I didna think ye wad hae dune it.’ 
Then the tinker blood came out. ‘Maybe you’re 
feared,’ said he, with an ugly smile. 

I turned away and made no answer ; indeed, I 
could trust myself to make none, I was bitterly 
angry and unhappy. All my misfortunes had 
drawn to a point in that moment. I had lost 
everything. A fatal mischance seemed to pursue 
me. Now I had mortally offended the man who 
had saved my life, and my outlook was drear 
enough. 

I had been looking the other way for a 
second, and when I turned again the fray had 
begun. The Earl, with a cutlass, had engaged the 
captain, and the wings, if one may call them by 
so fine a word, had met and mingled in con- 
fusion. But still, it was not a general mélé, 
but rather a duel between the two principal 
combatants. The little man with the short sword 
showed wondrous agility, and leaped and twisted 
like a tumbler at a fair. As for Baillie, he 
had nought to do but keep him at a distance, 
for he was both better armed and better skilled. 
As he fought he let his eye wander to the others 
and directed them with his voice. ‘Come up, 
Mathy lad,’ he would cry. ‘Stand weel into 
them, and dinna fear the lasses.’ Then, as he saw 
one of his own side creeping behind the Earl to 
strike a back blow, he roared with anger and 
bade them keep off. ‘Let the man be,’ he cried. 
‘Is’t no’ enough to ha’e to fecht wi’ blaggards 
that ye maun be blaggards yoursel’ ?’ 

But in a little the crowd closed round them 
and they had less room for play. Then began a 
grim and deadly fight. The townspeople, at the 
word of the tinkers fighting, had left the fair and 
come out in a crowd to witness it. It was a 
sight such as a man may scarce see twice in his 
lifetime. The mist rolled low and thick, and in 
the dim light the wild, dark faces and whirling 
weapons seemed almost monstrous. Now that 
the death had begun there was little shouting ; 
nothing was heard save the rattle of the cut- 
lasses and a sort of sighing as blows were given 
and received. 

At first the battle was fought in a little space, 
and both sides stood compact. But soon it 
widened, and the wings straggled out almost to 
the edge of the bog-water. The timid onlookers 
fled as from the plague, and I, in my station 
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in the back, was in doubts whether I should 
bide still or not. But in front of me were the 
girls and children, and I thought, if I could do 
nought else, 1 might bide still and see to them. 
For the horns of the Ruthvens’ company (which 
was far the larger) threatened to enclose the 
Baillies and cut off their retreat. Meantime the 
mist had come down still closer, and had given 
that decent covering which one desires in a 
bloody fray. I could scarce see the front ranks 
of our opponents, and all I could make out of 
my friends was the captain’s bright sword glinting 
as he raised it to the cut. 

But that soon happened which I had feared ; 
for the Ruthvens, enclosing our wings, had all 
but surrounded us, since the captain had put 
the weaker there and left all the more valiant 
for the centre. Aimost before I knew I saw 
one and another great gipsy rush around and 
make towards the girls who had not joined the 
battle. In that moment I saw the bravest actions 
which it has ever been my lot to see; for these 
slim, dark-haired maids drew knives and stood 
before their assailants as stout-hearted as any 
soldiers of the kings guard. The children 
raised a great cry and huddled close to one 
another. One evil-looking fellow flung a knife 
and pierced a gitl’s arm... It was too much 
for me. All my good resolutions went to the 
wind, and I forgot my pride in my anger. 
With a choking cry I drew my sword and 
rushed for him. 

After that I know not well what happened. 
I was borne back by numbers; then I forced 
my way forward; then back I fell again. At 
first I fought calmly, and more from a perverted 
feeling of duty than any lust of battle. Then I 
saw all around me a crowd of fierce faces and 


gleaming knives, and I remember nought save 
that I hurled myself onward sword in hand, 
hewing and slashing like a madman. The 
wild moss-trooping blood which I had _heired 
from generations of robber lords stood me in 
good stead. A reckless joy of fight took me. 
I must have seemed more frantic than the 
gipsies themselves. 

At last, I know not how, I found my way 
to the very front rank. I had been down often, 
and blood was flowing freely from little flesh- 


‘wounds, but as yet I was unscathed. There I 


saw William Baillie laying about him manfully, 
though sore wounded in the shoulder. When 
he saw me he gave me a cry of welcome. 
‘Come on,’ he cried; -‘I kenned ye wad think 
better o’t. We’ve muckle need o’ a guid man 
the noo.” And he spoke truth, for anything more 
fierce and awesome than the enemy I have never 
seen, The Earl of Hell, a great, fair-haired man, 
who, with no weapon but a broken cutlass, had 
cleared all around him, I strove to engage alone. 
I thrust at him once and again, and could get 
no nearer for the swing of his mighty arms, 
Then the press behind, caused, I suppose, by the 
Ruthvens at the back, drove me forward, and 
there was nothing for it but to grapple with 
him. Our weapons were forced from our hands 
in tlte throng, and with desperate energy we 
clutched one another. I leaped and gripped him 
by the neck; and the next instant we were 
both down, and a great suffocating wave of men 
pressed over us. I felt my breath stop, and 
yet I kept my grip and drew him closer. 
All was blackness around, and even as I clutched 
I felt a sharp thrill of agony through my frame, 
which seemed to tear the life from my heart; 
and I was lost to all. 


FILM PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By T. C. HEpwortn. 


N every art, if we endeavour to trace 
its history, we find certain improve- 
ments introduced at different times, 
each of which marks an important 
forward step, sometimes amounting 
to quite a revolution in practice. 

Certainly is this the case in the art of photog- 
raphy, which has during the past sixty years 
advanced with such leaps and bounds that the 
pioneer workers would hardly recognise, in the 
modern method of picture-making, anything per- 
taining to the practice of camera work as intro- 
duced by Daguerre and his partner Niépce in 
1837. Those first pictures, called daguerreoty pes, 
of which examples are seen occasionally in the 
possession of elder folk, were taken on silvered 
plates, the surface exposed to the action of the 


light in the camera serving for the actual and 
only picture—negative and positive in one. Mul- 
tiplication was impossible, unless by extra sittings 
before the camera; and as those sittings had, by 
reason of the slowness of the action of the 
chemicals, to be prolonged to a most extraordinary 
extent, repetition was a matter which needed 
consideration. 

For fourteen years the daguerreotype—which, it 
must be admitted, gave delicate and beautiful results 
—held its own, when it was entirely superseded 
by the wet-collodion method. In this process a 
negative on glass was produced in the camera, 
and from that negative any number of positive 
copies on paper could be obtained. Portraits by 
the dozen then became a feature of the photog- 
rapher’s business, and many men made small 
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fortunes at taking pictures by the new method. 
Thirty years elapse, and the wet process—except 
for special purposes—was overthrown in favour of 
dry plates—that is to say, glass plates covered 
with a compound sensitive to light, composed of 
the necessary silver salts suspended in gelatine. 
The manufacture of these plates now forms a big 
industry, and there are many factories all over 
the country which supply them to photographers, 
professional as well as amateur. 

It has long been acknowledged that glass is not 
the ideal substance for the support of the photo- 
graphic image. In the first place, it is terribly 
brittle, and many are the valuable negatives which 
have testified to the fact; and, in the next place, 
it is heavy—two grave faults in a substance which 
has to go through much handling and carriage 
from one place to another. On the other hand, it 
can be readily cleaned from every impurity—an 
important point when we have delicate chemicals 
to deal with ; and—what is of more moment to a 
photographer—it is beautifully smooth, flat, and 
transparent. The latter quality is more important 
than all, because in the operation of printing from 
a negative the light has to go through its more 
transparent portions, and unless the support itself 
was penetrable by light it would be useless for 
the purpose, Paper and other substances have 
been tried as substitutes for glass for negative- 
making, but have never come into general use. 
So that we may say that glass, with its undoubted 
imperfections with regard to weight and brittle- 
ness, has been regarded, until recently, as the best 
substance which photography could adopt as a 
support for negative images. And for the use of 
professional photographers in the studio, where 
-weight need not be a matter of consideration, and 
where practised fingers give little opportunity for 
breakage, it is still the best material, and likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. 

But with the amateur worker it is very dif- 
ferent. Few travellers make their way along un- 
trodden paths without taking with them a witness 
of their doings in the shape of a photographic 
veamera. Every ounce of extra weight is with 
them a serious matter, especially in mountainous 
countries, and few could burden themselves with 
the necessary apparatus for taking pictures if it 
included several pounds’ weight of glass. Happily, 
glass plates can now be dispensed with, and cellu- 
loid films, little thicker than the paper upon 
which these words are printed, take their place. 
The two most valuable properties of celluloid as 
a support for the photographic image are its 
lightness and its flexibility. Comparing it with 


glass plates of the usual thickness adopted by 
photographers, we soon see how it is that tourists, 
who naturally wish to reduee their impedimenta 
to the narrowest limits, give it the preference. 
Taking a packet of a dozen plates measuring 5 by 4 
inches, we find that they turn the scale at 22} 
ounces, nearly; whereas a strip of celluloid to 


bear twelve pictures of precisely the same size 
weighs only 2} ounces. A tourist going abroad 
for, say, a fortnight will want at least a gross of 
plates, or their equivalent in films; in the former 
case he will have a burden of more than ten 
pounds and a half, while the films necessary for 
taking the same number of pictures will weigh 
only one-fifth of that amount. 

The other property of celluloid—its flexibility 
—has had almost as much to do with its adop- 
tion by photographers as its light weight, and 
has to a great extent revolutionised the form 
of photographic apparatus. The common kind 
of camera, until recently, was a box with an 
accordion-like bellows extension, so that it could 
be opened out for the purpose of focussing the 
picture. The sensitive glass plates were held in 
separate wooden cases, called double-backs, two 
plates in each, which were made to slide into the 
camera at the back, and the drawing of a shutter 
in front of the case exposed the plate within to 
the action of the lens. It was usual for each 
camera to be sold with three of these double 
backs, holding altogether six plates; and when 
these plates had been exposed to the lens the 
operator could do no more work until, under the 
protection of red light, he had removed them and 
put fresh plates in their places. Now, compare 
this somewhat crude method of procedure with the 
more modern system, which the introduction of 
celluloid has made possible. The glass plates are 
abolished, and with them their containing cases or 
double-backs. In their stead the photographer 
carries a roll of celluloid film long enough to 
accommodate a dozen pictures, This celluloid ribbon 
is held on a reel or spool, and backed by black 
paper throughout its length. The ribbon of 
paper is prolonged for several inches beyond the 
celluloid ribbon with which it is associated, so 
that if we were to unroll one of these spools we 
should see nothing but black paper to begin with. 
The reason for this arrangement is that the spool 
can be placed in the camera or removed from it 
in full daylight, so that the operator can change 
a used spool for a fresh one without having 
recourse to a dark room—that is to say, having 
taken twelve pictures, he can change his spool and 
start afresh with material for twelve more, and 
twelve again after that should he see fit, pro- 
vided that he has the necessary ‘refills’ in his 
pocket. 

And now a word about the mechanism by 
which this ribbon of celluloid, made sensitive to 
light, is made to show itself to the lens in suc- 
cessive sections. As we have seen, the strip of 
celluloid is held on a reel or spool in associa- 
tion with a ribbon of black paper which projects 
far beyond the celluloid. This black paper is 
figured on the back—at equal intervals —1, 
2, 3, 4, &.; and the figures can be read 
through a tiny red window let into the back 
of the camera when the spool has been put in 
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its place. This is easily done by removing part 
of the instrument, when the fastening of the 
black paper on the spool is cut through and 
the paper drawn out, so that it passes over 
guiding-rods, and finally to a receiving-spool, 
which has in connection with it a winch by which 
it can be turned, the handle of which is outside 
the camera. Supposing, then, that we have put 
the spool in position, we close the camera, turn the 
winch-handle until we see the figure 1 through 
the little red window, and then we shall know 
that all is in readiness for taking our first picture. 
We present the camera towards the desired 
object, press the button, and an audible click tells 
us that the picture has been taken. We then, 
for precaution’s sake, make a note of the subject, 
time of day, quality of the light, or any other 
matter which may be of value for future refer- 
ence, turn the winch-handle until the figure 2 
makes its appearance behind the little red window, 
and we are then ready for a second shot. 

It will thus be seen that this modern form 
of camera consists of a box containing two rollers, 
between which a ribbon of sensitive material 
can be passed, after the fashion of a panorama. 
Each section of this ribbon comes in turn under 
the influence of the lens in front of it, and is 
impressed by light action so as to produce an 
embryo negative image. A wonderful amount of 
ingenuity has been expended in simplifying the 
many details of this system of photography ; and 
the instrument itself, under the name ‘kodak,’ is 
really a triumph of mechanical skill. 

Not the least useful feature of film photography 
is that the sensitive material can be sent through 
the post without the least risk of injury, so that 
the tourist photographer, so long as he keeps in 
touch with civilisation, need only carry with him 
sufficient material for a few days’ consumption. 
A telegram to the nearest town will quickly bring 
him another spool or two of film, and he can 
again go on his way rejoicing. It must be noted, 
too, that the traveller can send his exposed films, 
by the same medium, to his dealers, who will 
undertake the development and the printing of 
pictures from them. To the busy man—the war 
correspondent of a newspaper, for example—this 
is a boon indeed. 

Celluloid —a mixture of camphor and gun- 
cotton, with some suitable solvent—was invented 
many years ago, and, as a substitute for ivory— 
in this case mixed with a white pigment—has 
been used for billiard-balls, combs, knife and fork 
handles, washable collars and cuffs, and many other 
purposes. 1t was, indeed, proposed as a substitute 
for the brittle glass plates employed in photog- 
raphy thirty years ago, and it would no doubt 
have come into use had it not been found that 
the collodion then used as a support for the 
image acted upon the new material. Now, how- 
ever, that collodion plates have beeri almost en- 
tirely superseded by those coated with a gelatine 


emulsion, celluloid has once more come to the 
fore, and careful experiment has produced a 
material which, whilst being as clear as glass, 
is flexible and about one-fifth its weight. The 
chemicals used in photography have no effect 
upon the material, so that, while the thin, 
transparent kind of celluloid is used as an image- 
bearer, a thicker and opaque kind is employed 
for making dishes in which the film can be 
developed. 

A word about this development. As is well 


known, the photographic plate or film which has 


been exposed to light action bears no visible 
record of the circumstance. The alteration which 
has been effected does not reveal itself until a 
developing liquid has been applied to the surface, 
an operation which must be conducted in a room 
lighted only by a ruby window or lamp with a 
red glass. This developer, which can be procured 
in the form of powder, to be mixed with a stated 
quantity of water, is poured into a basin, and 
the ribbon of exposed celluloid, removed from 
its spool, is drawn through it backwards and 
forwards, Presently the image appears—or per- 
haps it would be more correct to speak of them 
in the plural, for at least twelve little negatives 
will be found on the ribbon. These images 
gradually get more pronounced, and the develop- 
ing fluid is allowed to act until they seem to be 
almost too black for recognition, The film is 
subsequently fixed, washed, and dried, and the 
negative pictures can then be separated from one 
another with scissors, and can be printed from by 
any photographic method which may be preferred. 
It would be beyond our purpose to give details 
of operations which can be found in any text- 
book, and are generally supplied by dealers in 
photographic materials. 

And let it be observed that the photographic 
tyro should carefully study a text-book if he aims 
at doing good work. He would also do well, if 
he has no kuowledge of drawing or pictorial 
composition, to turn his attention in that direc- 
tion as well. There are thousands of amateur 
photographers who turn out good work, so far as 
technical excellence is concerned, and yet they 
seldom produce a satisfactory picture for want of 
artistic knowledge and feeling. One must learn 
how to recognise that happy conjunction of sub- 
ject and light and shade which goes to make up 
a picture, and not to be led away by the charm 
of colour—which in photography has unfortunately 
to be neglected. The optician, the mechanician, 
and the chemist have combined to furnish us with 
photographic apparatus which has been brought 
to a wonderful pitch of perfection, but it will 
not work automatically. And although we have 


only to press a button to put the wonderful 
machine into action, we must learn when to press 
it, and take care that the subjects presented to its 
notice are such as will make pictures as well as 
photographs. 
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THE CURSE OF MUNGL 


*LL be home by dark, Daddymy.’ It 
was seldom the old pet-name that 
as a baby she had given her father 
rose to Hannal’s lips; but when 
it did she spoke it like all 
her words, unstudiedly. M‘Cunn 

watched her as she touched the horse with her 

heel and ambled away from the veranda, she and 
her beloved grey, from her broad forehead to his 
dainty hoofs a single-minded pair in wholesome 
litheness. The old squatter rubbed his grizzled mat 
of hair and uttered a world of meaning, wherein, 

however, a grudging pride was uppermost, in a 

single ‘Hech !’ as the girl disappeared amongst the 

low sandalwoods, leaving a trail of saffron-coloured 
dust behind her. 

She rode, with her saddle, a round ten stone and 
a half, and stood in her stockinged feet clear five 
feet seven of ripe, sweet-breathing womanhood. 

Hannah was the pride and the despair of the 
district—the pride, because she was born a horse- 
woman and bred a pattern housewife, and because 
the look of her face and the sound of her voice 
were like shade and cool streams in a thirst-ridden 
land ; the despair, because she seemed to those who 
sought her love as unapproachable as if they had 
hoped, by reaching out a hand, to touch the hori- 
zon. And yet it was not that she was remote from 
the common things ; for every one that knew her 
claimed her as a comrade, and, utterly regardless 
of age or sex, she flew tu those in trouble. She 
never retaliated upon a slight, for none was ever 
offered to her ; her silence was a reproach, aud the 
look in her eyes a reproof that killed discourtesy 
before its utterance; at sight of her the meaner 
passions slunk away and hid themselves. She was 
of the women who stand in moral stature shoulder- 
high above tle walls of caste: the burden of 
woman's purity, that is so hot and heavy a load 
sometimes, is carried by such as Hannah M‘Cunn 
as lightly as the warm health in their limbs and 
the crown of hair upon their heads. 

The yellow sun cast a lengthening shadow 
before her that stretched and shrank grotesquely 
on the dusty track as the grey went at a free 
canter to the eastward. The warm air singing in 
her ears, the free movement, and the wide earth 
about her conspired together to set her in tune 
with her conditions, and to reduce the memory of 
her father’s bitterness to the dimensions of the 
lesser things that must be borne, and might be 
cured, with patience. 

Before the grey had put a mile of road between 
her and the Crannoch homestead Hannah was 
singing to herself in large, sweet chest-tones an 
impromptu melody set to the rhythm of the horse’s 
hoof-beats. It was her way—unknown to any one, 
since she herself was unaware of it, and only sang 


CHAPTER II. 


to solitude —to set to music in her throat the things 
unutterable on her tongue. Speech was denied 
her on any but tangible things ; though a wander- 
ing man of letters who had drifted through Cran- 
noch once vowed there was more poetry, if less 
verse, in her remarks about a batch of yeast-bread 
or the milkers’ calves than lay bound in books 
beneath the roof of the British Museum, This man 
was very sick, however, and in search of peace from 
the cough that racked him day and night. He 
found his peace soon after, on a western cattle-run, 
beneath six feet of black soil. These mellow im- 
provisations of Hannah’s fitted, as air fits the body, 
the something finer than a thought that was in her 
as she sang them. It was her way to breathe them 
out at odd moments: it might be of a winter’s 
night when the woeful cry of a wild dog rose 
into the unfathomable stillness; or when from 
the milking-yard of a morning she watched the 
last of the stars fade into the blue, and the highest 
tree-top kindle into tawny gold as it spied the 
sun ; or maybe in the splendour of evening, when 
she was alone in the house, as she shaded her eyes 
with a hand and looked along the track that came 
winding out of the east, up from the sea, for a 
horseman, a stranger. 

Thus she rode now, suiting the idle notions that 
rose in her now and again to her murmured 
cadences, She was in the middle of a dirge-like 
strain of lament for the drought-stricken earth 
about her, and of pity for the wasting herds upon 
it, when the track she rode upon rounded out of 
a clump of timber, and the ruined paddock-fence 
and fireless, gaping, lost-looking homestead of 
Mungi lay before her. She drew rein and stopped 
her singing ; the grey stood up dead still and made 
a shuddering sound in his nostrils, ‘There’s a 
blight upon the place:’ the words of her father 
rose to mind, and suddenly fear knocked at the 
girl’s heart, for surely the place looked bleak and 
stricken, with its gapped fences, its house-dvor 
sagging on parted hinges, its broken roof-tree, and 
its dark window-openings staring like dead eyes 
out of the bleached walls. 

The grey began to lift his feet in quick time as 
if the earth burned him, and made to swerve away 
and gallop a mile of earth between himself and 
the unholy ground of Mungi. But the eyes of the 
girl clung to the forsaken house, and she held the 
horse’s head towards it. She knew as little why 
she stayed as what had brought her there alone ; 
but she made the horse face it as though in com- 
pelling him she thus conquered her own unworthy 
fear that had spread to him. 

As she sat, the lower half of the open doorway 
was hidden from her by a bush; and, driven by 
some impulse of curious dread, she worked the un- 
willing horse along the outside of the broken fence. 
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The grey plunged and tore fiercely at the bit ; 
aud, as the impeding bush slid away, he flung him- 
self round in defiance of Hannah’s strong hands 
upon the bridle, and stood, facing from the house, 
shaking in every nerve, and with the sweat oozing 
out and staining his white shoulder. For one 
moment Hannah was helpless, and her heart stood 
still in her body; for, as the horse had swung 
about, she had seen from the corner of an eye that 
the doorway was not empty ; there was Something 
on the threshold; and at that instant, too, the 
sound of a voice had reached her ears: it came 
from amongst the deserted walls. 

The cry was repeated, and the horse made to 
bolt from it; but Hannah held him now, for at 
the repetition of the sound the woman in her 
had risen up, stronger than fear, to answer it. 
It was the voice of a creature in distress. She 
jumped to the ground, pulled the horse about, 
and hitched the bridle over a post in the fence. 
She knew her grey from foalhood, and was aware 
that, though twenty thousand red-hot steam-rollers 
should thunder past him, he was too much of a 
- gentleman to run back and break his bridle. 
Then she rubbed his nose for his comfort and 
her own, and stepped through a gap in the fence, 
and went steadily up to the house. 

The body of a man was on the threshold of 
Mungi, and once—just once—the girl’s knees gave 
beneath her when, as she drew nearer, she saw 
about the throat streaks and splotches of crimson. 
The body lay with the head inside the door ; one 
leg was stretched out and the other updrawn. 
It was thus, she knew, that twenty years ago poor 
Baynton’s corpse had been found: it was just 
such a Thing as this, lying just there and just 
so, that on many a night in her childhood and 
since had made horror in her dreams. But 
nevertheless biy-hearted Hannah, though for an 
instant the tree-tops swam before her, went on 
unfalteringly. 

It was the body of a young man who was quietly 
sleeping that lay in the doorway of Mungi. The 
red about his neck was owing to the colour that 
was stamped upon an enormous new cotton hand- 
kerchief that lay loosely across his throat. Hannah 
lifted it gently; and, letting it hang from her 
fingers, she looked down at the unconscious figure, 
that half-covered, as it lay, a faint, black, ragged 
stain upon the boards beneath it. 

It was believed in the neighbourhood, with the 
devoutness of credulity that is lavished only upon 
the things that are not, that on certain nights 
between moonrise and morning the uneasy spirit 
of Baynton was to be seen drawing water from 
the creek and tiling in a cold, ineffectual fury 
tu wipe out that dim stain, Hannah remembered 
at once the restless ghost and the wailing cry 
that had come to her from this sleeper on the 
blood-stained floor, and reached out trembling 
fingers to wake him. As she stooped the sleeper’s 
head rolled, and again that curious sound came 


from between his lips. Hearing it thus at close 
quarters, the girl withdrew her hand, and sitting 
down very softly beside the sleeping man, she 
devoted herself to keeping off the flies from his 
arms and face with the gigantic cotton handker- 
chief, while now and then deep, noiseless laughter 
welled up in her throat. 

It was a long-drawn ‘Damn!’ with a falling, 
mild inflection to it which entirely robbed it of 
all offensiveness to the girl’s ears, that had been 
uttered by the sleeper, and had moved Hannah 
to sit down beside him with her fears for the 
hideous disturbance of his slumbers suddenly 
withdrawn, 

He was clean-shaven and short-haired, and his 
long, lean, shapely body and limbs were hidden 
in a bulgy, unwrinkled broad-checked flannel 
shirt and milk-white moleskin trousers fresh 
from the store. The clothing, in its extravagant 
newness, proclaimed aloud to Hannah precisely 
what it was put on to hide. She knew this 
for a city-bred Englishman who had somehow 
broken down hopelessly in his first new-chum 
endeavour to pass himself off, to himself, as the 
tried bush-hand; and it seemed possible that, 
from the borders of dreamland, he was railing in 
a gentlemanly way at some humiliation that had 
befallen him. 

The spasms of laughter in Hannah’s throat died 
down, giving place to a slower, deeper movement 
as her eyes wandered over the stranger’s face and 
neck, so very crimson where the sun had touched 
them, so fine and fresh-looking elsewhere, and 
over his sinewy, long-fingered hands that lay at 
his side with their soft palms uppermost, and 
showing a big blister where the bridle had chafed 
the left forefinger. Having chased away the flies, 
she sank her chin in the palm of her hand that 
held the stranger’s handkerchief, and with closed 
lips broke softly into a new and unpremeditated 
melody as she looked across the deserted paddock. 

She turned her head presently, so that cheek 
and temple were supported in her hand, to find 
the stranger, who had not moved, looking dreamily 
at her face. She returned his look without 
moving, during a pause that seemed to her not 
measurable by time. 

‘Please go on,’ he said. 

‘Go on where?’ she asked in her big chest- 
notes, and soothingly, in the manner of a nurse 
to a patient. ‘Home?’ 

‘No, no, no; go on singing.’ 

‘But I wasn’t singing.’ 

‘Oh, I say, I may look like a bushman’— 
Hannah moaned slightly—‘but if you weren’t | 
humming a sort of pot-powrri—though I hate the 
word—of Waruwm—Schumann’s, you know, with a 
dash of Chopin at his dreamiest thrown in-—may 
I—may I never tell the difference between major 
and minor any more.’ 

Hannah remembered the scorching afternoon sun, 
and concluded it had set his mind wandering ; 
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but she was a born tender of the sick, and 
she preserved her calmness unstirred except by 
pity. ‘Perhaps you’re right, she said submis- 
sively. She had received the impression, never- 
theless, that his remarks had been compounded 
of a somewhat delirious mixture in which she 
had -detected the name of a distant township called 
Taroom, a babble of foreign tongues, and a hint 
of cookery recipes. 

He drew in his straightened leg, wincing and 
groaning slightly as he did so, and sat up clasp- 
ing his slim fingers about his knees, and bringing 
his long, nervous, sun-branded face within a foot 
of her own. ‘Well,’ he said deferentially but 
firmly, ‘I do claim to know a little about these 
things; and when I get my piano in here’—he 
rolled his head comprehensively backward towards 
the long-forsaken rooms, and Hannah pitied him 
from her soul—‘I hope you'll let me show that 
[ do.’ 

To big- hearted Hannah that clinched the 
matter. This poor soul needed her care; and 
where that was needed she gave of it, putting 
away all thought of other things, full measure. 
‘Indeed I will that, when the piano comes,’ she 
said; and with a deft movement she put her 
hands about his neck and knotted the wonderful 
handkerchief round his throat. 

The young man looked down amazed at the 
long, cool hands at his neck, and as the girl’s breath 
at the same time spread fresh and warm over his 
face, his own hands rose up as if to lay hold of 
hers. Before he had touched them, however, he 
looked into her eyes, and as he did so his fingers 
quietly settled themselves out again on the floor 
behind him, supporting him where he sat. 

Hannah gently pressed the knotted handker- 
chief into its place at his throat, and folding her 
fingers in her lap, proceeded to take pitying charge 
of him. 


‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘where do you come 
from ?’ 

*‘Dundoor, he answered, his voice flat with 
wonder. 


She was sure now that his wits were sun- 
muddled. ‘Dear, dear,” she said, with an all- 
enfolding sympathy in her eyes, ‘from ten miles 
away. Look there. And where’s your swag?’ 

*My 

*You’re new come out, I can see; and you’re 
on the wallaby, I expect. Where have you left 
your drum?’ (that is, swag: roll of blanket). 

He throttled a shout of delighted laughter, and 
answered with deep solemnity: ‘It is my first 
season ; you are quite right there. But I’m not 
after big game. As for the drum, I never rose 
above fiddle and piano in the executive branches 
of the art.’ 

She sounded a melodious ‘Ah!’ above her 
bewilderment at his wanderings. But she per- 
severed, ‘Come,’ she said, with a shade of 


peremptoriness, ‘look at the long shadows of the 


timber ; it’s near sundown ; I hear the jackasses, 
Where are your blankets?’ She tried to gather 
her steady eyebrows into a frown. 

‘I have none,’ he said abjectly. 
donkey ’—— 

‘Maybe they’re nearer than you think,’ she cut 
in, now firmly set in her benevolent despotism. 
‘And your tucker, and billy, and things?’ 

‘For such essentials I have to rely for the 
present upon financially invoking the hospitality 
of Dundoor caravansaries.’ 

‘And where do you expect to camp to-night?’ 

‘The words “My rest a—log” occurred to me 
with peculiar force.’ 

‘Nay. She put an arm round his neck and 
patted him softly between the shoulders. He 
looked suddenly frail and tired, she thought, and 
her eyes dimmed in response to a dewiness in 
his. She caught one of his hands and stood up. 
‘Listen to me,’ she said firmly, and shock the 
hand with a tender decisiveness. 

‘For ever and ever, if you like, he said 
dreamily, leaning his head contentedly against the 
doorpost. 

‘Do you remember how you left Dundoor ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly. Half the town turned out to 
see me off—I don’t know why, unless it was 
that I tried to get up on the right-hand side of 
the horse, and failed signally.’ 

‘The horse ?? 

‘Yes. A thing the colour of weak treacle, the 
bally brute !’ 

‘A yellow bay, maybe,’ she corrected gently ; 
‘and bawley, not bally.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘And where is he now?’ 

‘Well, judging from his pace during the last 
sight I had of him—he looked upside down, by 
the way—I should say he’s about fifty miles off, 
unless somebody ’s stopped him.’ 

‘Fifty m—— Upside down?’ she said slowly. 

‘Of course that’s only a rough statement. And 
I was standing on my head at the time, you see.’ 

‘He slung you? Where?’ 

‘Slung? Oh, ay. Here, at the back door. Yes, 
He seemed to smell something queer about this 
place ; and I got out along his neck—it was rash 
of me, I admit—to see what it was, and to reason 
with him, if possible, when he—well, he seemed 
to dissolve from beneath me in the manner of an 
earthquake, and [—— To be quite frank, after 
that inverted impression of him, I don’t seem to 
remember much till—till you came.’ 

She had knelt down beside him. ‘ Dear, d-e-a-r,’ 
she murmured again, and laid a hand on his 
knee. ‘Now, why didn’t you tell me that at first? 
And are you hurt, poor lad?’ 

‘I—a—didn’t seem to want to hurry the inter- 
view. And I’m not hurt, only stiff. I’m sure; 
yes, quite certain.’ He dwelt upon the last words, 
stroking her hand on his knee for emphasis. 

‘Well, we’ll see, she said, taking final charge 


‘As for the 
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of the situation. ‘Dundoor’s ten, and my home’s 
only five miles, You’re coming with me.’ 

His readiness forsook him, and he stammered 
something inaudible, to which she paid no heed. 

‘It’s likely enough,’ she said, getting up and 
fixing at her hat and hair for the journey, ‘that 
you’ve heard of me in Dundoor. Maybe you 
know my name?? 

He looked elaborately puzzled. ‘ Possibly I have.’ 
He gazed profoundly up at her, then brightened. 
‘To be sure; it’s Juno,’ 

She was coiling up a long, loose strand of hair 
that had become half-unfastened, and had two hair- 
pins between her perfect teeth. She looked down 
at him and shook her head. 

He watched the nimble fingers intently. 
course not. It’s Diana.’ 

‘There,’ she said triumphantly, patting the hair 
into its place. ‘I knew you’d heard it. That’s 
very near. It’s Hannah,’ 

‘To be sure, it’s Hannah.’ 

‘Now, Hannah—what 

Hannah—Han-n-ah’ 

‘Hannah M‘-M‘ 

‘Of course, Hannah M‘Joy.’ 

‘No? 

‘Hannah M‘Peace.’ 

‘No 

‘Hannah M‘Lo’—— He coughed. 
M‘Sun,’ 

‘Or the next thing—Hannah M‘Cunn. You 
couldn’t be long in Dundoor without. hearing of 
Donald M‘Cunn of Crannoch. Now we’re ready. 
Come along.’ She held out a hand to help him 
to rise. 

He appeared to be smitten with a sudden 
weariness and pain, and neglecting the hand, he 
dragged himself to his feet by clinging to the 
doorpost, groaning a little. 

‘The poor body,’ she moaned. ‘Are you that 
sore? Here ;’ and she passed a strong, soft arm 
about him. ‘Oh, I can bear the weight of you,’ 
as he leant away from her and hobbled towards 
the veranda-edge. 


‘Of 


‘ Hannah 


‘T am only stiff from lying down. I was—ah! 
—thinking that perhaps your—your’—— 

*My what?’ 

‘The—owner of Crannock—might be surprised 
if I came—uninvited ’—— 

‘Is it my father? Donald M‘Cunn?’ and stal- 
wart Hannah braced her arm against the weight 
that suddenly descended upon it. ‘Ah! you’ll 
have heard he’s a hard man, maybe. He’s no’ that 
hard. And if he’s the master of Crannoch, why, 
I’m—I’m Hannah M‘Cunn.’ And jumping down 


herself, she fairly lifted the slim stranger off the 


high veranda and set him on the ground beside 
her. 

The grey woke out of a dose and uickered to 
his mistress as she came slowly towards him, 
supporting the young man. ‘Youll have to ride 
side-saddle,’ she said, with the reins looped on 
the grey’s neck, and holding the stirrup. ‘Up 
with you. lead him, 

The stranger drew back alertly, considering how 
he had leant upon Hannah just now. ‘Oh no, 
please. And leave you to walk?’ 

Hannah had already her doubts as to what 
extent, if any, his intelligence was impaired by 
the sun; but, as nurse and doctor, she felt that 
she was still supreme. ‘Come,’ she said, ‘here 
beside me;’ and he went. ‘Put your hand on 
the niane, by mine, and face the horse. That’s 
it. Lift your foot—no—no’—she gave her deep- 
bosomed laugh and showed her magnificent teeth 
—‘the other one. Now, on “three” — jump.’ 
And the injured man found himself in the saddle, 
clutching wildly at the horns. She settled him 
there, and led off the obedient grey. 

The twilight had fallen suddenly about them, 
still and warm, softening the harshness of the arid 
earth and the naked stiffness of the trees, The 
young man looked amazedly round and behind 
him as he was led away. The empty house seemed 
swallowed by its overarching woods, and he fixed 
his eyes on the girl’s back as she swung vigor- 
ously along the dim road, going level with the 
horse’s head. 


HOME-LIFE AND THE MICROSCOPE. 


T is one of those dreary London 
days, when the eyes smart and 
burn with the nauseous yellow fog, 


and the steady, drizzling rain 
seems to soak into one’s very 
heart. There is a myth fondly 


cherished on Parisian boulevards that on such 
days the Englishman goes out to murder his 
mother-in-law, or to commit suicide, or both. 
Hurrying home along one of the west-end 
streets, I came upon a crowd of about four 
hundred people standing patiently in the fog, 
tightly packed together, with the drizzle soaking 


steadily into the compact mass. They were waiting 
for the doors of a music-hall to open; waiting in 
all this discomfort—for what ? . 

The fog and the rain were enough to make: 
the most cheerfully disposed gloomy; but there 
was something more doleful than fog and rain 
in this wet, steaming crowd. It seemed to me, 
a humble student of the world around me, a 
saddening fact that so many men and women in 
fairly good circumstances should be so poverty- 
stricken in the power to amuse themselves in 
their own homes that they were content to 
endure so much discomfort in order to enjoy a 
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little forgetfulness of the cares and trials of life. 
It has been for some years past clear to me that 
one of the greatest lessons the average English- 
man has to learn is how to amuse himself. The 
moment Jolin Bull leaves off work in the office, 
the mart, or the workshop, he either has to get 
some one to amuse him, or he loafs, damage 
worries, or gets into mischief. 

The saddest thing of all in this want of 
resourcefulness in the art of amusement is its 
influence on home-life. When the habit of 
seeking the pleasures of life outside the home 
is once contracted, home ceases to exist; it is 
transformed into a mere eating and sleeping 
place. The incapacity to amuse one’s self and the 
craving to be amused by others create a sort of 
drunkenness that leads men and women into 
living unnatural and wunwholesome lives of 
feverish excitement, unrest, and ennui. Happy 
indeed is the home where husband, wife, and 
children find the greatest pleasures of life within 
its four walls. Unfortunately there are only too 
many of our fellow-creatures to whom home is 
a hollow mockery; but, in pleading that home 
should be made the hub of the universe, and 
not a mere refectory and dormitory, I am 
thinking of those who have homes that might 
be made the centre of life’s pleasures, but who 
do not seem to possess the art of accomplishing 
this. 

One of the surest means of bringing real 
happiness into one’s own life and the lives of 
others is to foster some hobby that can be carried 
on in the home. Here, in this little room that 
we call my ‘den,’ how many happy hours have 
we spent! Against the walls are some shelves 
of books that it would be gross flattery to call 
a library; but how we have enjoyed reading 
them, and how useful they are to refer to! Free 
public libraries are excellent things; but, oh, the 
joy, the comfort, and delight of having a few 
books always within reach, one’s very own; each 
with its own romance of capture from an un- 
likely bookstall aud triumphant carriage home ! 
All around is a queer medley of things, and 
hidden in this cupboard behind me are a hundred 
delights in glass bottles, dishes, and trays. Every- 
thing in this room is in that perfect state of 
untidiness and disorder in which one knows exactly 
where to pounce upon anything that one wants, 
They have ‘a clear-up’ here sometimes, with the 
most awful results—an orderly chaos wherein 
nothing can be found. 

As I was rather depressed by the fog, the 
rain, and that crowd of damp people, I thought 
we would come up here and gaze intu the 
beautiful scenery of that hidden world which 
has so many times thrilled us and humbled us 
with its strange glories. Reverently I unlock the 
cabinet, and with tender, gentle hands take the 
microscope from its nest and place it upon the 


_ table. It is not a costly instrument. I purchased 


it second-hand from an honest dealer whom I 
have cause to bless. Many working-men whom I 
know could purchase a similar instrument if they 
refrained from ‘backing all the winners’ for six 
months. I have always found that the highest 
pleasures of life are the least expensive. In a 
public park, within a stone’s-throw of this house, 
when the shadows lengthen and the public-houses 
begin to fill, you can hear the thrushes singing 
for nothing—there is not even a_ collection— 
although, as a religious service, I know few 
things to equal the even-song of these Cockney 
thrushes. 

But the microscope is on the table. Some 
people spend fancy sums of money on specially- 
made, elaborate microscopic lamps. I use an 
ordinary little paraffin lamp, which also does 
service in my dark-room lantern—for know that 
on occasion I am guilty of taking photographs 
of my beloved Dame Nature, as well as looking 
at her through an artfully constructed series of 
lenses which reveal to our eyes many of her 
marvellous secrets. The lamp is lighted; the 
microscope is in position; the little mirror is 
adjusted so that the ‘field’ is well illuminated. 
I have attached the polariscope, because I want 
to show Joan (that is my three-quarters) and 
Doddles (that is our offspring) some examples of 
crystallisation which they have never yet seen. 

Here, on the mantelshelf, are some watch-glasses 
turned concave side uppermost, I place in this 
first watch-glass a few feathery flakes of pyro- 
gallic acid and cover them with a little water. 
The ‘pyro’ is quickly dissolved, and I now take 
up a tiny drop of the water on the head of a 
domestic pin and transfer the drop to a slip 
of warm glass, which I place on the stage of 
the microscope. 

For a minute or two I am engaged in getting 
the drop of water into its proper place, immedi- 
ately under the objective—a somewhat formidable 
word, but merely the name of the lens nearest 
to the object under examination. I fix my right 
eye to the eyepiece, but can see nothing but a 
bright disc of light. I move the glass slip on the 
stage, first to the right, then to the left, then 
up and down; suddenly the bright dise of light 
is darkened. The drop of water has come between 
the ray of light from the mirror and the objec- 
tive. Gently I push down the focussing-tube 
until I can plainly see the drop of water; then, 
by turning the screw of the fine adjustment, 
I make the drop still more plainly visible. A 
slight touch of the glass slip and I have 
brought the edge of the drop just within the 
field. 

Joan now takes the chair and looks down the 
tube. ‘Now, tell me what you see,’ I say, with 
the self-complacent air of a millionaire who asks 
his yisitor for a candid opinion upon a glass of 
the finest wine in his cellar. 


Joan glances up at me reproachfully. ‘ Why,- 
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there’s nothing there!’ she exclaims in an in- 
jured tone. 

‘Oh, -isn’t there?’ I reply loftily. ‘You look 
again. Watch that thin shadow by the bright 
streak on the left.’ 

I have scarcely uttered the words when a pro- 
longed ‘Oh!’ bursts from Joan’s lips. 

‘Ah!’ I exclaim, with a chuckle. ‘I thought 
you couldn’t see anything! What is it like now 
—tell me?’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak to me, Darby dear! 
me enjoy it!’ 

That’s the worst of Joan. She always behaves 
on these occasions like the children at a magic- 
lantern entertainment. Not until some hours 
afterwards can you obtain from her an intelli- 
gent account of what she has seen. When she 
and Doddles have satisfied themselves, I again 
take a drop from the watch-glass and place it in 
position. 

I look into the microscope, and see there a 
disc of light, with a brilliant line along the left- 
hand side. This line is the edge of the drop of 
water; all the other part of the disc is covered 
by the drop. Presently I see some tiny bronze 
spikes jutting out from one point at the edge ; 
these gradually, as they grow every moment 
larger, assume the form of feathers, spreading 
out from the central point of their birth like 
a fan. But what a gorgeous fan it is! Queen 
Mab herself might cherish it as the most precious 
gem in her trousseau; with such a thing of 
beauty Titania might have cooled the brow 
of the translated Bottom. No Eastern artist or 
handicraftsman ever conceived a combination of 
colour so brilliant, so dazzling, and yet so har- 
monious and fascinating. The feathers forming 
this fan of Nature’s own making are composed of 
myriads of fine filaments, luminous as the wings 
of fireflies. The infinite variety of colours is 
beyond description. In vain I try to count them. 
After noting gold, bronze, purple, emerald-green, 
silver, violet, carmine, amethyst, brown, orange, I 
give up the attempt in despair. Before this par- 
ticular fan has completed its growth, other fans 
commence forming from different points all round 
the edge of the drop; the serrated edges, as they 
approach one another, send out spear-like shoots, 
which eventually glide side by side like minia- 
ture glaciers, until in another minute the whole 
of the drop is covered, 

Here, in another watch-glass, I have dissolved a 
tiny morsel of nitrate of uranium. I place a drop 
of the water upon a warmed glass-slide, and 
examine it through the microscope. This time 
there are no feathery, fan-like shapes ; the mole- 
cules form into crystals in quite a different manner 
from that of the molecules of the pyrogallic acid. 
The first sign of crystallisation is a dark speck in 
the centre of the drop; slowly around this speck 
the molecules begin to cluster as the ‘water evapo- 

rates, forming themselves into beautiful silver 


Do let 


fern-leaves, some having an emerald-green sheen 
along their centres. Some of the leaves form 
along stems; some cluster together in the shape 
of star-fish ; others take geometric forms in squares 
and angles, as though some Lilliputian human 
fingers had arranged them. At various parts of 
the drop the crystals are forming in strange key- 
like shapes of gold, bronze, and mother-of-pearl. 
The colours are so brilliant that the eye is at 
last fatigued, and regretfully I leave the view. 
Doddles undertakes the part of observer. He 


| kneels in my lap, places his eye at the eyepiece, 


and, as usual, proceeds to romance, One always 
has to allow a considerable personal equation for 
Doddles. At seven years of age the imagination 
is liable to run riot, and the marvellous things 
that Doddles sees in the microscope would supply 
Mr Andrew Lang with materials for many a 
fairy-tale to fit fairy books of any colour. 

From the shelf where I keep my photographic 
chemicals I take down <a little bottle of bromfide 
of ammonium, dissolve a few grains of the white 
powder in a little water, and then place a pin- 
drop under the objective. In this instance 
crystallisation seems to take place much more 
rapidly, Little spikes appear all round the edye 
of the drop, pointing towards the centre; they 
are the tips of long, narrow silver fern-leaves 
with perfectly straight stems. The whole of the 
drop is soon covered with this lovely network, 
each frond sparkling like a diamond; but unfor- 
tunately its beauty is of short duration. The 
light, symmetrical forms become heavy and clumsy- 
looking, many of the fronds break off, the bril- 
liancy dies away like a fading sunset, and the 
final formation is dull and leaden. Sometimes 
this particular salt crystallises in quite a startling 
manner. I have seen first one long, straight leaf 
form along the top of the drop, then one on 
each side, and then one at the bottom, forming a 
perfect rectangle ; then another rectangle formed in 
the same way within the first, then another within 
the second, and so on until the whole space was 
filled up. 

It would take many long evenings to exhaust 
the pleasures to be derived from even such a 
small stock of salts as I happen to possess, No 
one who has not observed this marvellous process 
of crystallisation can insagine what a fascinating 
study it is. Why do so many crystals assume 
these graceful, leaf-like forms? If all this loveli- 
ness is contained in one tiny drop of water not 
larger than a small pin-head, how small a part 
can we ever know of the inconceivable abun- 
datice of Nature’s hidden beauties! All these 
fairy-like scenes that. we can raise at will would 
never have been seen or imagined by man had 
it not been for the invention of the microscope, 
What other wondrous scenes are there being 
enacted in every second of time within us and 
around us which the eye of man has never seen 
nor his intellect imagined! Will the accident of 
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circumstances or the ingenuity of man some day 
place within our grasp some new means of obser- 
vation which will lay bare to us some new worlds 
of which we have hitherto not dreamed ? 


Is there any necessity to turn one’s back on 
home, to rush into the vortex of town gaiety, in 
order to find pleasure, excitement, and romance? 
I trow not. 


OUR DEATH’S-HEAD. 


HE remarkable and beautiful Death’s- 

=3:| Head moth is the largest of our 
moths and butterflies, often measur- 
ing no less than six inches from 
tip to tip when the wings are 
fully expanded. It has a broad, 
thick body, a large head, and a short tongue ; and 
carries on the back strange markings resembling 
a human skull, from which it derives its popular 
name. The fore-wings are blackish gray, mottled 
with red and yellow, and the hind ones of a rich 
brown-yellow barred witli black. 

The caterpillar is equally handsome, about five 
inches long, and generally of a green or yellow 
colour, with numerous small black dots, and seven 
oblique violet stripes on each side; and near the 
end of the body it possesses a small rough horn. 
When at rest it is fond of assuming a most curious 
sphinx-like posture. During July and August it is 
busy in potato fields, greedily eating away at the 
leaves ; but a little perseverance is needed to capture 
it, notwithstanding its great size, since it feeds at 
night, and remains concealed low down on the stem 
throughout the day. It, however, takes kindly to 
other plants, as the nettle, the dog-wood, common 
jasmine, the deadly and the woody nightshade. 
About the middle of August usually it becomes 
full-fed, and retires into the ground to undergo its 
transformations ; and by the end of August and in 
September appears on the wing. 

Both its superior dimensions and the peculiar 
marking of a human skull on the thorax render 
this moth sufficiently remarkable ; but what is still 
more striking and unique about it is its voice, or 
the power of uttering a shrill, plaintive, and mourn- 
ful squeak, like the squeak of a mouse. Some moths 
readily produce it whenever touched or disturbed, 
but nothing will induce others to make it at all. 
Even the earlier stages of the insect have been 
proved to possess this strange power. The chrysalis 
has been heard to squeak shortly before the 
appearance of the adult form ; and the caterpillar 
makes an odd grating or crackling noise when 
irritated, that may be compared to the snap that 
accompanies an electric spark; and it sometimes 
is repeated in rapid succession, like the winding up 
of a watch. Cottagers describe the caterpillar as 
biting its teeth at you. Doubtless the sound serves 
it as a means of defence, and arises from a jerky 
movement of the large, hard jaws over each other. 

We can hardly wonder that a creature endowed 
with so many startling characteristics should be an 
object of superstitious alarm to ignorant country 


folk. That it is nocturnal in habit, flying only in 
the morning and evening twilight, serves but to 
heighten the unfounded fear. When it occurs in 
immense abundance, as it sometimes does in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, the people are seized with 
alarm, believing it to be a harbinger of war, pesti- 
lence, and death. It goes by the names of Death’s- 
Head Phantom and Wandering Death’s-Bird in 
German Poland. An odd notion prevails in the 
Isle of France that it is dangerous ; that the dust 
cast from its wings in flying through a room will 
blind you if it happens to fall in the eyes. Even 
in some places in England there is a common 
saying that it is in collusion with witches. 

Whether it sucks food from flowers or not is not 
quite clear ; its tongue appears to be too short for 
the purpose. But it appreciates honey—of that 
there can be no doubt ; and it is well-known to enter 
beehives when it gets a chance. These huge moths 
have been found trying to gain access to the hives, 
having evidently been attracted by the odour of 
the honey. It is not easy to understand how a 
creature without offensive weapons and unprotected 
by any hard covering can either resist or survive 
the attacks of the indignant bees ; but it has been ob- 
served that the hostility of the bees is disarmed by 
the stridulous voice of the moth, in a manner similar 
to their control by the voice of their queen. Instances 
are known in which the moth has been found dead 
within a hive, the bees being unable to eject so bulky 
an insect, having embalmed it completely in wax. 

Sometimes it makes itself tiresome in this way 
to beekeepers, but is never likely to become so 
plentiful as to do much harm in this country. 
Modern-shaped beehives keep it out, and when 
old-fashioned hives are used, one can easily prevent 
the entrance of the moth by covering the opening 
into the hive with wire grating having apertures fine 
enough to admit nothing larger than the proper 
inmates. According to some continental beekeepers, 
the bees, apparently aware of the intrusion, take 
the remedy, so to speak, in their own hands, When 
put in the old-style hives, they erect a kind of for- 
tification at their door, through which it is impos- 
sible for the Death’s-Head to pass. 

Asa moth, the Death’s- Head is excessively sluggish, 
and can hardly be roused in the day-time, even by 
pinching and throwing it into the air, to flutter 
the shortest distance. On the other hand, few 
insects are so powerful or indefatigable on the wing 
at night. Often it flies on board ships at sea, 
hundreds of miles from land. A few years ago a 
specimen was taken in their boat by fishermen in 
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the North Sea, about a hundred miles east of 
May Island. When squeezed it has been noticed 
to be able to emit an odour that may be compared 
to that of jasmine or musk. 

This moth has a wide distribution. It is found 
over the whole of Europe and large portions of 
Africa and Western Asia, but does not appear to 
occur in America. It seems to have been taken 
everywhere in the United Kingdom, including the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. For all this, probably 
its native home is the subtropics. In colder 
countries, as in Europe and with us, its appear- 
ance is irregular and uncertain, occurring only 
casually and at long intervals, or is only common 
in favourable years. Taking these facts into con- 
sideration, and from the fact of it being captured 
in mid-ocean, naturalists conclude that, generally 


speaking, it is rather a wanderer in than a denizen 


of Britain, 

In one little corner of our country, however, in 
the warmer portions of the east and south-eastern 
counties, as in Kent, the moth is claimed to be 
constant, or found almost every year. These spots, 
then, we may regard as our nurseries of the moths ; 
and we may suppose that they love to forsake the 
place of their birth in summer, and roam about 
over the rest of the country. When the moths are 
unusually abundant with us, then we may believe 
that the home supply has been largely increased by 
the arrival of immigrants from the Continent. 

We have seen that the moth emerges in the 
autumn—in September. It is, however, somewhat 
irregular in this respect; and though September 
seems to be the great month for it on the wing, 
it also appears in October, occasionally as late as 
November, and probably hibernates. Else it lies 
in the pupa state through the winter, not turning to 
moth until the subsequent late spring or summer. 


As regards the caterpillars, the same uncertainty 
prevails. You may find them almost full-fpd early 
as the end of June and as late as October ; but July 
and August seem certainly the great months for 
the appearance of this stage. It is these caterpillars 
that, under favourable conditions, produce the 
adults in September. Thus we come to realise 
this fact in the development of the Death’s-Head 
moth: that the pupa stage may last only a 
few weeks, as in the case just mentioned, or may 
extend over many months, when the emergence 
of the perfect moth is delayed until the following 
year. 

To rear this moth, the best way is to try and 
obtain the caterpillar. The pup are frequently 
found in the potato fields, when the potatoes are 
dug up in the autumn, but, from delicacy of skin, 
they are very frequently injured, and after such 
disturbance often die ere they become perfect. 
The cause of death may be the absence of their 
natural conditions. Under these, they bury them- 
selves to a depth of eight to ten inches, forming 
a large oval chamber of the soil and a gummy 
secretion, smoothing it very carefully inside, and 
thus obtain a more even temperature and amount of 
moisture. Some people keep hibernating pup in 
a warm room, or even near a fire, always covered 
with moss or other porous material, which is kept 
constaptly damp; or they may be placed in bran 
or fine sawdust. But perhaps, after all, it is simplest 
and best merely to protect them well from cold 
and leave them undisturbed. 

Yet there is no denying that in this country this 
strange and beautiful moth is much less frequently 
met with than its larva; and as it so often dies 
before completing its transformations, one may 
count one’s self lucky to acquire an indigenous 
specimen of the perfect insect. 


RAINFALL 


all the meteorological elements, 
SAS, rainfall is that of which a know- 

jes ledge is of most importance to 
landsmen. Though the science of 
meteorology is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to predict 
with much certainty the rain of to-morrow, still 
sufficient knowledge of its yearly and seasonal 
variations, and of its local distribution, has been 
gained to be of great service in the carrying out 
of the large waterworks schemes which are now 
considered necessary for most of our great manu- 
facturing towns, For this knowledge we in Great 
Britain are largely indebted to the persevering 
labours of Mr G. J. Symons, F.R.S., who, from a 
small beginning in 1860, has now succeeded in 
organising a voluntary staff of nearly 3000 ob- 
servers scattered over the kingdom. Mr Symons 
publishes a yearly volume, entitled British Rainfall, 


XZ Cy 


giving details of the rainfall at upwards of 3000 
stations in the British Isles. With the help of 
these a rainfall-map may be constructed, from 
which one may see at a glance the variation in 
the local distribution of rainfall. Beginning with 
the eastern counties, we find the lowest rainfall, 
under 25 inches a year, occurs over an area 
extending from the Humber to Cambridge; the 
next zone, 25 to 30 inches a year, extending all 
down the east coast from Edinburgh to Surrey, 
and stretching as far inland as the Severn. Pro- 
ceeding westward and to more hilly parts, the 
rainfall gradually increases, reaching 50 inches a 
year over large areas in the west of Scotland, the 
Lake District, Wales, and Dartmoor, and rising to 
80 inches in the neighbourhood of the Trossachs, 
while in the Lake District a small area can boast 
of a rainfall up to 100 inches a year. This small 
area includes the most rainy part of England, the 
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average fall at Seathwaite being 137 inches a 
year ; while the Stye, about a mile distant, has an 
average fall of 170 inches, with a maximum in 
1872 of 244 inches. Such falls as these are seldom 
exceeded in temperate climates; but at Cherra- 
punji, a station in the Khasi Hills, in Assam, the 
average over twenty years amounts to no less than 
493 inches. In ‘rainless’ Egypt, on the other 
hand, the average at Alexandria is 8 inches and 
at Cairo 1} inch a year. In most of our large 
waterworks schemes advantage has been taken of 
the heavy rainfalls and high altitudes of the 
west for the supply of towns in drier and lower 
districts. The Thirlemere district, from which 
Manchester now obtains the greater part of its 
water, has an average rainfall of about 90 
inches a year. At Lake Vyrnwy, which supplies 
Liverpool, the rainfall is upwards of 70 inches a 
year; and in the Elan valley, in Mid-Wales, which 
is now being appropriated for Birmingham, the 
annual rainfall amounts to 68 inches. 

In Ireland we have a rainfall of under 30 
inches over a small area from Dublin to the 
Shannon, increasing to 40 inches in Donegal ; while 
in the south-west a large area, extending from 
Tipperary to Valencia, has a rainfall of over 50 
inches a year. It will be seen that, generally 
speaking, the rainfall increases as we pass from 
east to west and from lowlands to highlands, 
On comparing the rain of wet and dry seasons 
with that of the average of a number of years, 
the following rules have been established for 
stations in Great Britain:  - 

1. The wettest year will have a fall of nearly 
half as much again as the mean. 

2. The driest year will have one-third less 
than the mean. 

3. The average of the driest two consecutive 
years will be one-quarter less than the mean. 

4, The average of the driest three consecutive 
years will be one-fifth less than the mean. 

Our knowledge of rainfall is not confined to its 
yearly variations alone, but particulars may be 
had of the monthly, daily, and even hourly fall 
at several stations. The wettest time of the year 
is not the same in all parts of the country. In 
the Midlands, for instance, February, March, and 
April are the driest months, and July, August, 
and October the wettest, the average of the wet 
months being half as much again as that of the 
dry ones. At Seathwaite, April to June are the 
dry months, with an average of 7 to 8 inches 
each; while October to January are the wet 
months, with an average of 14 to 16 inches 
each. 

When we turn to daily rainfall, we find that re- 
turns from tropical countries show much heavier falls 
than our own. At Hong-kong, for instance, with 
an average rainfall of 88 inches, upwards of 27 
inches have been known to fall in twenty-four 
hours; while at Seathwaite, with a much heavier 
yearly fall—137 inches—the wettest day on record 


had slightly over 8 inches. One of the greatest 
rainstorms known is that which caused such de- 
struction at Brisbane in 1893. The storm lasted 
for four days, beginning with 10 inches on the first 
day, followed by 20 inches on the second, 35 
on the third, and finishing up with 10 inches on 
the last day. In the Khasi Hills, which appears 
to be the wettest region in the world, 30 inches a 
day has been recorded for five successive days. 
For hougly falls the storm previously mentioned 
at Hong-kong shows some ‘heavy scoring,’ close 
upon 3 inches an hour being recorded for four 
consecutive hours. This is, however, quite eclipsed 
in California, where, according to a recent publi- 
cation of the Weather Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 11 inches have fallen 
within an hour. Or taking shorter periods, 
English thunderstorms show some surprising 
figures. During a storm in London in 1878, for 
instance, half-an-inch was. twice recorded as 
having fallen in five minutes. Such storms are, 
however, both very local and of rare occurrence. 


FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 


WHERE the stormy tempests blow, and the cold tides ebb 
and flow 

O’er the rocks that far below make cruel bed, 

There, grim and bare and grand, does the sea-lapped 
landmark stand 

That, world-over, sailors know as Flamborough Head. 


Oh! the summer days are long, and the hearts of men 
are strong, 

And there ’s none may seek the living with the dead ; 

For many a fisher brave finds with winter gales a grave 

In the stormy sea that lashes Flamborough Head. 


When the murky night draws in, and the haven’s yet to win, 

And the waters roar like lions ere they’re fed, 

Then a light shines far and wide o’er the seething, surg- 
ing tide 

Trom the lighthouse standing guard off Flamborough Head. 


Though: the hamlet seems to sleep there are those that 
vigil keep, 

And many an eye that brims with tears unshed ; 

There is sorrow on the sea, and a bitter weird they dree 

Who tearless mourn the lost off Flamborough Head. 


When the North Sea lies at rest, and the boats upon its 
breast 

By the gentle breeze that fans it on are sped, 

Ere the sky turns blue to green, speed you forth to ‘ King’ 
and ‘ Queen ’— 

The wondrous sea-washed rocks off Flamborough Head. 


But the fishers tell their tales of the wild October gales, 
Of the minute-guns the bravest well may dread ; 

Of the sadness of farewell when the cry rides o’er the swell, 
‘Man the lifeboat!’ and they launch her off the Head. 


They are men of noble deeds, they are folk of simple needs, 

And to danger and to toil their hands are wed ; 

And they ask no kinder fate than to serve and stand 
and wait, 

And in God’s good time to die off Flamborough Head. 
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